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House of Burgess: Hologram Tupac 
cometh 


By Rob Burgess 
Night Editor 


Tracy: Why do people have to die? 
Nate: To make life important. 


— “Six Feet Under” Season 1, Episode 13 


A hologram of rapper Tupac Amaru Shakur performed two songs, 
“Hail Mary” and “2 of Amerikaz Most Wanted,” with Snoop Dogg 
during Dr. Dre’s set on April 15 at the Coachella Valley Music and 
Arts Festival in Indio, Calif. In case you forgot, Shakur was shot four 


times on Sept. 7, 1996, in Las Vegas, dying six days later. 


I watched the video of this performance. It begins with the dramatic 
piano, heavy bass and church bells of “Hail Mary.” Then, Tupac comes 
into view. He greets both Dre and Snoop in turn. He then addresses 
the crowd, definitely saying the word “Coachella.” (The concert wasn’t 
created until 2001.) Snoop does a bit of stage patter. Then, the 
ghostly specter barrels straight into “2 of Amerikaz Most Wanted.” 
After finishing, a quieter piano piece plays as Tupac dissolves into an 


explosion of stars. 


I conducted an informal poll of my friends on the subject. When I 
asked how it made them feel I got: “creeped out,” “old” and “like I 
could live forever.” My friend Kristen said: “He is dead. Let him stay 
dead. Pleeease get over it.” The polar opposite viewpoint came from 
my friends Zack and Shannon, who were in attendance for the 
performance, collectively deeming it, “awesome!” I see where the 
latter are coming from in that it was probably a thrilling experience. I 
don’t doubt the visceral charge of viewing it close up. But I knew right 


away that the creators of the Tupac hologram had bigger plans. 


And sure enough, once I checked Google News, my inclinations were 
confirmed. According to Entertainment Weekly, the hologram “cost 
well over $100,000.” This may also lead to talks of a virtual tour, said 


The Wall Street Journal. 


“The tour may hit stadiums and involve hip-hop stars such as Eminem, 
50 Cent and Wiz Khalifa, or be limited and stop at smaller arenas, 


featuring only Snoop Dogg and Dr. Dre,” reports the Detroit News. 


This reminds me of an experience I had last May when I saw Cake at 
the Murat Egyptian Room in Indianapolis. When they started in ona 

downbeat song, out came the audience’s lighters. I then saw a guy in 
the front row holding up an iPad. The pretend flame of the Zippo 


lighter app filled his screen. It flickered back and forth; but not really. 


We must, as a society, reject this form of holographic touring of 
virtual corpses. The reason live music can feel spiritual is the sense of 
intimacy. Hologram Tupac will never know if he had a good set or not. 
Even artists who are lip synching actually have to show up to move 
their lips. Also, where does this leave our own legacies? Do I now 
have to wonder about my descendants hologramming me into family 
gatherings? And what of performers? Who is next? The Beatles? Brian 
Jones could play with the Rolling Stones again. The Righteous 
Brothers song “Rock and Roll Heaven” could be real. We have the 


technology. 


To be sure, the dead person doesn’t get to pick what version of his or 
her persona to share. This is not unlike when the public was asked by 
the United States Postal Service to pick which Elvis to put on the 


stamps. On April 13, 1993, young Elvis won handily. And if Tupac had 


started wearing jumpsuits later in his career and performing in Las 
Vegas instead of dying in it, we’d probably want to remember young 


Tupac too. But this isn’t a commemorative stamp. 


This is something else. 


Tupac went out on top creatively and commercially, so that’s the way 
the makers of this spectacle chose to depict him. Both of the songs he 
"sang" were released in the last seven months of his life. By the time 
he had joined Dre and Snoop on Death Row Records, he already had 
a body of work that stretched back eight years. This final image is 
frozen, though; a suspended animation from when he was last seen 
alive. But nothing about Tupac was ever stationary. He was a 


constantly-evolving picture. That’s part of what made him engaging. 


Would Tupac be OK with this? I’d tend to think not, but he isn’t 


around to ask then, is he? 


e Rob Burgess, Tribune night editor, may be reached by calling 765- 


854-8577 or via email at rob.burgess@kokomotribune.com. 


